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« Mind de main shance—de monish.’’ 
Jew. 


GAIN is the first great object of every wise or 


prudent man in the universe. Many attain the 
object, and many donot. Some attain it by good 
fortune—some by what the lavish and heedless 
call penuriousness—and some by their superior 
cunning. Since riches alone can procure almost 
every other earthly blessing, every man who de- 
sires to be happy, will in the first place, strive to 
become rich. Who gains the confidence of his 
neighbours, and a universal credit among man- 
kind? Is it the open-hearted, generous man, or 
the disinterested patriot? No, no—it is the man 
who “gets money”—who “gets it honestly if he 
can’’—but who, at all events, “gets money.” He 
wins the love and esteem of the world: Not, per- 
haps, of the mere little atoms of which the popu- 
lace is composed ; but of the solid props of the 
world.....the rich, the great, and the influential — 
What is learning, what Is genius, what is elo- 
quence or wit, without money? Nothing-—com- 
paratively nothing ! I intend to give my children 
money ; and then I care not a brass pin whether 
they have any learning or not; and as to genius 
and wit, and the like—the dullest boobies in the 
world are preferred to young men who possess 
such unprofitable qualities—particularly if the 
former have money and the latter have none-— 
Send a youth into the world, with his pockets well 
lined, and see how he will be caressed and court- 
ed—scee how the rich and the powerful wiil crowd 
around him—sce with what prince-like assurance 
he can command the services of the learned and 
the ingenious! Oh, if I had an hundred sons, the 
first lesson of instruction that J would give them, 
should be “MIND DE MAIN SHANCE—GET DE 


I. 


MONISH.” 











FOR THE BALANCE. 


EXTRACT: From a M. S. 

Let it be remembered, that, goodness is great- 
ness ; for goodness comes of a good use of our 
faculties, and this shews discretional controul.— 
And no man was ever eminently good or great, 
until he had acquired the mastery of his passions, 
and thereby, the ability to controu] and direct his 
energies of mind at pleasure. Without this, 
thinking is but dreaming awake ; and reflection, 
but confused remembrance of those dreams.— 
Judgment is lost, in the maze of indistinct thought, 
and undisciplined reason—sense, is no longer so, 
than while allied to discretion,—and all the bles- 
sings of rationality are proportionably lost, as we 
fuil in selection of thought, controul of mental en- 
ergy. 

He who is equal to great things, must be well 
competent to small. Cannot that mind which 
performs great things to admiration, adorn smal- 
ler, also? or is gold, good only in eagles! A pin, 
is surely as useful as a cannon, and both are made 


of iron. Shame on the subterfuges of indolence, 


which invent a bad apology, from sheer love of 


ease! The mind that is truly great, embraces 
with equal facility, great and small subjects: and 
he who has the most good sense, has only the 
larger share of common sense, the speculations 
of metaphbysicians and Jearned dunces to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. A fool may be learned, to 
the perversion of his reason; and it is the wise 
only, who seize the treasures of learning, and con- 
vert them to the purposes of knowledge. 








Politictan, 


[ I’'rom the Salem Gazette. } 


MR. PICKERING’s ADDRESS 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. XIII. 
Fellow-Citizens, 

I consider as fulfilled, in my Jast number, (tho’ 
additional proofs may be adduced) my engage- 
ment to prove that the embargo was not imposed, 
as Mr. Jefferson pretended, *to keep in safety our 
vessels, our seamen and merchandize.” In that 
number I stated allthe grounds upon which,by his 
own showing, his recommendation was founded. 
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And if it were possible’ that these should not, on 
the face of them, appear to every man wholly in- 
sufficient to authorize it; yet when we have su- 
peradded Mr. Jefferson’s own confession, in the 
letter of the secretary of state, that the Berlin de- 
cree was but an empty menace, because of the 
inability of the French emperor to enforce it, 
France being without the means to carry it into 
effect--certainly no doubt can remain on the mind 
ofany one. And therefore recours st be had 
to some other motive for the embargo. And as 
no deception or concealment could be required 
where there was an honest fursuit of the true inter- 
ests of our country—the inference is just, that the 
deception was practised to cover some design 
which would not bear the light. For strong as 
were the prejudices ofa majority of the people 
in favour of France, and almost unbounded as was 
then their confidence in Mr. Jefferson ; yet he 
did not dare to avow the only conceivable motive 
for the embargo—e co-ofieration with the French 
emperor to render the execution of his Berlin éc- 
cree complete :—that is, to distress Great-Britain, 
cut off her commerce, and hasten her down-fall. 
And for this event Mr. Jefferson was prepared ; 
he expected—he predicted it. Was his “ wish 
the father to that thought ?” Or, thinking that ¢- 
vent certain, were all his aims and measures cal- 
culated to propitiate the mighty conqueror? and 
to obtain for himself, grace at least, if not place ? 
l’or if the conquest of Britain were in his view so 
easy, could he imagine the U. States would re- 
main even for one year, free and independent ?—I 
know that some men, either ignorantly or falsely, 
have flattered the people with the idea, that if 
G. Britain wereto become a provinceof France, 
and her naval force placed in the hands of Bona- 
parte, still the U. States would be safe : and that 





the French emperor, wielding the whole power , 


of Europe, could not conquer the United States. 
But no man having any pretensions to common 
sense will expose himself to derision, by putting 
his name to such an opinion—The French min- 
ister, Gen. Turreau, some three or four years a- 
go said to a Democratic Senator, whom I respect 
and from whom I received the information, That 
in a short time (in six or twelve months) Great- 
Britain would be subdued, and be at the empe- 
ror’s feet. What then will become of us?” 
askedthe senator. “O (replied Turreau) the A- 
mericans have nothing to fear: Bonaparte is the 
friend of the United States: He makes war on 
those only who resist his will !”* And is this one 
of the principles on which our government, for 





* « Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos”—was the 
disposition ascriled to a Roman Emperor, in the zenith 
of his power. He too was the master of many states and 
kingdems comprehended within the Roman eb ox —~ 
Republican and Imperial Rome has been the ode! of the 
French Rulers, trom an early period of the revolusion. 
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some years past has been administered ? Is this 
one of the causes of the subserviency to France, 
of the unresisting baseness which has degraded 


our country in the eyes of all Europe and in our | 


own? However this may be—whether Mr. Jet- 


ferson took his lesson from Turreaun—or whether | 
the opinion resulted from the deeft knowledge and | 


sagacity, and the acute and solid judgment of the 
philosopher and statesman of Monticello—certain 
it is, that Mr. Jefferson expressed the same opin- 
ion, ef the speedy downfall of Great-Britain. It 
was an opinion which he uttered without reserve. 
When without laying it before the Senate, he sent | 
back the treaty of amity, commerce and naviga- | 
tion which had been concluded dy Ars ose minis- 
ters Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, with the Brit- 
ish government, “on all the points (they said) 
which had formed the object of their negociation, | 
and on terms which they trusted their govern- 
ment would approve ;” Mr. Jefferson was asked 
(as I was very well informed) “ Whether the 
British government would not be ofiended with 
this abrupt return of the treaty ?” and that he an- 
swered—* It is of litthe consequence whether we 





have or haye not a treaty with Great-Britain : the 
measures PUrsued and pursuing by Bonaparte are | 
or such a nature* that the British government 
cannot much longer exist.” I have no doubt of 
the substantial correctness of this report: it is 
perfectly characteristic. But certain it is, that af- 
terwards (and it is understood to have been in the 
early part ofthe succeeding session of Congress 
—the same in which-he recommended the em- 
bargo) “ in speaking of the situation of the Euro- 
pean powers, Mr. Jefferson said, in his opinion 
Great-Britain would not exist as a nation six 
months ; but he was confident the weight of her 


national debt, and the pressure of the French pow- |} 


er, would destroy her in the course of a year !”— 
Such was this great staiesman’s knowledge of the 


power and resources of the British empire ; andj) 


so accurate his calculation of the power and means 
of conquest possessed by his “ dread”’ sovereign 
Bonaparte ‘+ But Bonaparte himself, with 
ali his proneness to vanity, is pleased, even now, 
(and four years have elapsed since Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s prediction) to give a longer respite to the | 
fate of Britain—to a period which may reach be- 
yond the life of the .dmerican Oracle-—In March | 
jast, to the servile address of the deputies of Ham- | 
burg and others of the Hanse Towns, the French 
e nperor answered—* when I shall have ufewards 
ofa hundred sail of the line, I shall subjugate 
England ina few campaigns.” He admits that 
* France within hey old limits could not construct 
a marine intime of war. When her coasts were 
biockaded, she was obliged to receive the law.” 
| Mortifying admission! obliged to receive the 
liw from Britian!) “ Now from the increase my 





* Let it be remembered. that this was said in the sprin 
of 1807 ; and that the Berlin decree which was calculated 
to destroy the British commerce, and with that her power 
—wig issued in the preceding November. 

7 Six or seven years ago,a staunch friend of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, by way of vindicating him from an imputation of 
French attachments, told me, on the contrarv, that he had 
heard Mr. Jefferson express “ the utmost preap of Ro- 
naparte.” Hence it was, thatin my letter of February 16, 


TR: 


go ee. ee 


empire has received [ by treachery to the nations 
to whom he professed the sincerest friendship— 
and by usurping the dominions of unoffending 
neutral nations—as he would usurp ours, Hf not 
separated by a wide ocean | ** Now, (says the em- 
peror) from the increase my empire has received 
within the last six years, | can bulld, equip and 
arm twenty sail of the line yearly, without the 
slightest delay or obstruction, from the exisience 
ofa maritime war.’—So then, Britain may yet 
hold up her head for some eight or ten years to 
come ! seeing that five or six years must elapse 
before Bonaparte shall have ready his * upwards 
of one hundred sail of the line ;” and the British 
fleets, commanded by herother Rodneys and 
Howes and Nelsons, may, ferchance, for two or 
three vears afterwards maintain the combat for the 
empire of the sea !—Yes: and not for two or three 
years only—but, by the will of Heaven, during 
the life of Bonaparte—however long it may con- 
sist with the unsearchable designs of Provicence 
to permit this scourge of the worldtoexist. But, 
I trust in God for a different issue of the war from 
that predicted by Mr. Jefferson, and boasted of by 


'the French emperor: a war, indeed, the ume of 
whose termination is beyond the ken of any hu- |; 


Cs rfain id 18, that while Bonauparie 
filed fiower, 


man being. 
lives and frossesses his firesent unexam 
Great Britain cannot make freace without ruin. 
While Bonaparte bears effectual sway in Cont- 
nental Europe, and holds within his grasp the 
whole or nearly the whole of its coasts, a peace 
would give him the time and the means to build 
and equip that navy of which in contemplation he 


persed, could not be seasonably, if ever, restored 
to its present preponderant and irresistible state, 
which gives, and wiil continue to her the com- 
mand ofthe ocean. Bonaparte knows she cannot 
yield to any terms of peace which he will offer: 
and therefore, from time to time he makes de- 
ceitful overtures, or false and insidious declara- 
tions of his desire of peace; inorder tocast on 
her the odium of the continued war; while his 





fown boundless ambition is its sole cause. 
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1$u8, to Governor Sullivan, having observed that “ the 
people were advised to repose implicit confidence in the 
national government—that in that unbounded confidence 
sy our danger—and that armed with that contidcnee, the 
Wxecutive May procure the adoption of measures which 
may overwhelm us with ruin, as surely as if he had an ar- 
my at his heels :” I added—* By false policy, or by rx- 
ORDINATE FEARS, our country may be betrayed and 
subjugated to France, as surely as by corruption.” 


given me the power and U 


|time, when the denunciation against the 


War, 
in fact, he feels tobe necessary to the muintenance 
of his power, which depends on his inimense ar- 
mies; and such armies must be employed as well 
as fiaid. With his soldiers he levies money, and 
wich money he levies soldiers. War, thercfore, 
he will continne while he lives and reigns. The 
ruffian principle of the high-wayman is the rule of 
his conduct. 
pected to make a speecy conquest, he proclaimed 
—** That God had given him the power and the 
disposition” to subjugate that country ! and death 
and destruction were denounced to those who 
should resist. The language of the robber, in 
words orin action, isthe same. Strong and arm- 
ed, he scys to the innocent traveller—* God has 
1e disposition” to take 
your purse: deliver it or you die. 

But of the power and the tyranny of this bold 
blasphemer wiil there be no abatement? Shaii 
we see no end ?—Or, while some may sneer, will 
not the believer in a righteous superintending 
Providence, look forward to heaven’s appointed 
proud 
monarch of Assyria shall be seppiicubie to the 
proud monarch of France? “ O Assyrian, the rod 
of mine anger, and the staff in their hand is mine 
indignation. 1 will send him against an hypocrit- 
ical nation, and against the people of my wrath 








j wal I give him a charge, fo take she efcil and to 


makes his boast; while that of Great Britain dis- | 
mantled as usualin peace, and her scamen dis- 


When in Spsia, of which he ex- | 














| other proof might be adduced. 


Ss 


take the firey, and to tread tiem down like the mire 
in the streeis. Howbeit, He meaneth not so, nei. 
ther doth his heart think so: éws it is in his heart 
to destroy and cut off nations nota few. For he 
saith, are not my princes altogether kings? Shall 
not I, as I have done unto Samaria and her idols, 
so do to Jerusalem and her idols?’ Wherefore it 
shall come to pass, that when the Lord shall haye 
performed his whole work upon mount Zion and 
on Jerusalem, JZ will fiunish the stout heart of the 
king of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks. 
For he saith, by the strength of my hand I have 
done it, and by my wisdom; for lam prudent; 
and I have remaved the bounds of the picofile, and 
have robbed their treasures, and I have fiut down 
the inhabitants like a valiant man,”* 

But to return to the embargo. I remarked, 
that although I considered it as demonstrated, 
that Mr. Jefferson did not recommend that meas- 
ure forthe reasons publicly expressed ; yet that 
All these reasons 
‘egarded the operations of the belligerent nations 
on the seas. And neither our vessels nor our sea 
men nor our merchandize could be in danger by 
a trade carried on wholly by land: and therefore 
our trade with the Briush provinces on our bor- 
ders might have been safely continued. But this 
rade was as strictly forbidden as that by sea: An 
additional evidence that it was against the British 
that the embargo was exclusively aimed, in order 
to render complete” the execution of the French 


-emperor’s system. Will it be said, that some parts 


of the French dominions suffered by the embar- 


/go'—Bonaparte expected it, and was satisfied; 


seeing all commerce with his British enemy was 
interdicted. ‘To the same principle of reducing 
the British commerce, he has been willing to 
sacrifice the trade of all his commercial ports, 
and the comfort, the conveniences and the habitu- 
al necessaries of life to the many millions of peo- 


' ple who are the wretched subjects and victims of 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 








his tyranny.—He has expressed his approbation 
of the embargo. While that law was in force, 
he, partly to soothe his own subjects, and partly 
to compliment his American friends and support- 
ers, told his legislative body that * The U, States 
of America have preferred to renounce commerce 
and the sea, rather than acknowledge the slavery 
ofthem.”+ ‘The explicit approbation of the em- 
vargo by the French emperor, while it is an ad- 
ditional evidence of its being recommended in 
conformity with his wishes, as a measure of cos 
operation with his Berlin decrce ;—dcemonstrates 
that the formal overture made to him by Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s orders to repeal the embargo, as against 
France, provided lie would revoke that same de- 
cree with its appendage from Milan—-was a mere 
larce, calculated further to gull the good people 
of the U. States. The overture, however, was 
gravely mace by our minister, Gen. Armstrong— 
and utterly disregarded, of course. But we learn 
from him something more of this “ wise mease 
ure,” the embargo, which its advocates asserted 
was toceerce France end G. Britain to revoke 
their decrees and orders. ‘“ Here (in France, 
says the General) it is not feds, (and in England, Mm 
the midst of the more recent and interesting e 
vents of the day) itis forgotten.’ General Arm@- 
strong then adds a sentimentin unison with the 


feelings of every. Americay heart: © I hope 





* Isaiah. 

{7 Bonaparte’s specch to 
18U8. 

+ Letter of August 59, 


his legislative body Oct. oF; 


1808, to Mr. Madison. 
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(says he) that unless France shall do us justice, 
we shall raise the embargo, and make in its stead 
the experiment of an armed commerce. Should 
she to her wicked and foolish measures, 
we ought not to content ourselves with doing this. 
There is much, very much besides that we can 
do ; and we ought not to omit doing all we can; 
because it is believed here that we cannot do 
much, and that we will not do what we have the 
power of doing.” —How much better informed of 
the disposition of the American Cabinet, appears 
the government of France, than our own minis- 
ter at Paris! The above frank and correct opinion 
of General Armstrong’s of the course the Uni- 
ted States ought to have taken towards France, 
so repugnané io the views and measures of our 
I xecutive, isa striking evidence of what had long 
been suspected, that he was not the confidant oi 
all the secrets of our cabinetin relation to France. 

Another inference is deducible from the nu- 
merous facts exhibited concerning the embargo. 
Being, as fur as it went, in conformity with the 
views and wishes of Bonaparte, to suppose that 
he would revoke his decrees to obtain the repeal 
of the embargo, would be the height of absurdi- 
ty. But Mr. Jefferson, satisfied that the British 
orders in council, being made in retaliation of the 
Berlin decree, would not be revoked unless this 
decree should frst be repealed—anticipated the 
necessary consequence—the fermanency of the 
embargo, according to its form and tenor. For 
the Berlin Decree is not repealed and was not in- 
tended be repealed ; on the contrary, Bonaparte, 
ut the moment when it was issued, declared it 
to be “ the fundamental jaw of the empire.” 

But it has been said, that the British orders in 
council were not only a cause, but the principal 
cause of the embargo. The confidence with 
which this has been advanced is truly astonishing. 
‘The declaration was made by Mr. John Q. Adams 
while a senator in Congress. It shall be exam- 
ined in a future number. 

TIMOTHY 


achere 


PICKERING. 
May 39, 1811. 
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Giiter’s Closef— 


ON THE GAOL-LIMITS. 





ON 


MY OWN C ER 


NS. 

A person in confinement, may form very cor- 
rect notions of liberty. Indeed, I very much doubt 
esti- 
been 


whether any man can be so well qualified to 
mate the value of freedom, as one who has 
deprived of its blessings. Confinement may be 
rendered more or less irksome, by the circum- 
stances under which it is imposed. Imprison- 
ment generally, and particularly imprisonment for 
debt, is designed as a punishment. But as we 
have, fortunately, had but few Sbylocks in our le- 
debt, has been con- 


cislature, the crime of being in 


sidered of a grade somewhat inferior to robbery 
and murder; and has of course been punished 
with less severity. Hence the debtor’s bonds have 
been composed of paper and wax, instead of stone 
and mortar: for the gloomy walls of a dunzeon, 
have been substituted certain described lines, 
running up and down and across various sireets, 
squares and lanes, in right, obtuse or acute angles 
«all extremely well calculated to give a novice 
some ideas of geometrical rules: But, with all 
their extension and enlargement, wearing but a 
semblance of liberty. The condi- 
ion of a confined debtor, may be ameliorated by 
humane laws ; but the limits of a prison cannot 
be so extended as to render 
pleasant or profitable. In the present age of re- 
finement and improvement, it is a little surprising 
that no plan has been devised by which imprison- 
ment for debt might be stripped of half its ter- 
rors—by which the feelings of the debtor might 
be spared, while his body should be doomed to sa- 
tisfy the demands of caprice or malice. Circum- 
stanced as the /imited debtor now is, he cannot 


very miserable 


confinement either 


traverse his litthe bounds, without encountering 
inany an averted eye, many a cold disdainful sneer, 
and many a malignant scowl. All these might 
be avoided, were the gaol-limits appropriated sole- 
ly and exclusively to the use of confined debtors ! 


Another serious evil might also be avoided, by 
suchaplan. Asthe matter now stands, the fen- 
der feelings and nice sensibilities of the debtor’s 
old friends, may be disturbed daily, by seeing him 
in confinement; and although many of them may 
have the faculty of keeping outof his way, still 
there 


may be others, whose business or amuse- 


ments necessarily lead them within the precincts 





of the debtor’s limits. Under this view of the 


may I not hope to see the time when 


ties, excepting those whoare confined there ! 


a 





THIS? 


CASE, 
| every person will be excluded from the gao/-diber- 
| WOW IS 


| The great falling off of federal votes in the | 


‘| Western District, has excited astonishment; and 
| daily enquiries are made as to the cause. Many 
| ivial reasons may be assigned—some of which 
| may be well, and some ill- -founded. But one of 
the leading causes is ascertained to be, the want 
of correct information on the subject of the election 
Hithertothe Albany General Corresponding Com- 
mittee, (being centrally and cligibly situated for 
the purpose) have considered it as a part of their 


ee 


county with regular information respecting the 
| business and prospects of the election. For the 
two last years, particularly, this duty was faithful- 
ly attended to ; ; but, the present year, i have eve- 
‘ reason to believe, it has been totally neglected. 
iti is a fact, which I state on the most unquestion- 
able authority, that in some of the more remote 
counties of the Western District, not a single 
letter of information was received from ihe Alba- 
ny committee during the pendency of the clec- 
tion! I have no desire to enlarge on this subject 
at present ; but knowing this fact, 1 have stated 
it for the satisfaction of enquirers. 








duty to furnish their friends in every western | 





| 











CLINTON. 

Is it a fact, that the leading federalists of this 
state consider De Witt Clinton as a dangerous 
man? If so, why has he been suffered to tri- 
umph in a contest, on the result of which, his 
political consequence, in a great measure, de- 
pended? Singular as these questions may ap- 
pear, they are important to the people, and 
ought to be satisfactorily answered. Last year, 
= Mr. Fish run in opposition to Mr. Broome, 

gainst whom party-feeling was not very strong, 
an nd whose elevation or depr ession could not ma- 
terially affect the great political divisions of the 
state, the federal candidate received 36,676 
votes. But the present year, the same candi- 
date cbtained but 29,010 votes—making a neat 
loss im * killed, wounded or missing,” of 7,666— 
less than half of which number, would have de- 
feated the election of the acknowledged leader 
of the-opposite party, and given a triumph to 
federalism of incalculable importance.—Now if 
Mr. Clinton is really the dangerous#man—the 
execrable tyrant—the unprincipled démMagogue 
—the ferocious jacobin—that hewspapers, pam- 
phlets and orations have represented him to be 
—how has it happened that 8735 votes could 
not be raised out of nearly 8000, ut a stop 
to his career of tyranny and jacobiaiimn 2 The 
honor of the profession (or trade, if the reader 
pleases) to which I belong, is in some degree 
involved in this affair; and, I have no doubt, my 
brethren of the type, are anxious te see it ex- 
plained. 


— 
How stands the account ? 

Ina paragraph which | published a few weeks 
previous to the election, for the purpose of warn- 
ing the federalists against the “ fatal policy” of re- 
lying too much onthe divisions in the democratic 
party, I made a conjectural statement to shew, 
that “all the support given to a third candidate, 
would be but as a drop in the bucket, when com- 
pared with the great mass of votes in the state.” 
In making that statement, I had no desire to un- 
der-rate the consequence of the quid-party ; and 
ihe result has proved, that I was so much more 
liberal towards their candidate than the electors, 
that I gave him on fafer, more votes than his 
friends could possibly crowd into the ballot-boxes ! 
In the city of New-York, I conjectured that Mr. 
Willet might obtain a thousand votes~-in the 


whole Southern district, a thousand more—in the 


Middle 
tern and Western districts, yet another thousand 
—making, in all, a grand total of 4000 votes! By 
the official canvass, however, it appears that 
my conjectures were. extravagant in every ime 
stance, and more particularly as to the district in 
which I reside. Inthe Southern district, Mr. 
Willet received but 1734 votes—in the Middle, 
896—Eastern 89—and Western, 482—Grand to- 
tal, $201 !—-no contemptible number, I admit, 


when considered as attached to, or detached frora, » 


either of the great parties in the state: But stand- 
ing alone, as a distinct party, it cannot be viewed 
in amuch more promising light than honest Pa- 
trick’s fisto’/, which he flattered himself might, 
some day, Lecomera monstrous great gun t 


district, another thousand—and in the Eas- 
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AN ORATION ON CURIOSITY, i 
Pronounced in the University of Vermont, 24th A 
frril, 1810, on induction into office. By JAMES 
DEAN, A. M. Professor of AMlath: matics and 

Natural Philosopfihy. 

If there be any subject of contemplation which 
improves and exalts the character of Men, it must 
be such as increases his confidence in the divine 
administration of the universe. Among these 
none holds ahigher rank than the superior cer- 
tainty with which the most essenual objects are 
secured by means whose power 1s propor tional to 
their importance. ‘The waste resulung trom the 
exercise of the animal functions requires 4 con- 
stant supply ofnutriment, or motion and life wouid 
soon desert the system. Hunger and thirst wait 
not the peciive speculations of uncertain rea- 
son, but el the animal to supply the defeci o: 
stimulus long before the system feels the least de- 
cay. Nature is so constiiuted that this earth shall 
be peopled by a succession of animals, and in the 
beginning of their existence they are all feeble 
und helpless. Had the preservation of these im- 
potent beings depended on a sense of duty, the 
fear that the species might perish, or the state 
want citizens, animation would jong since have 
Cisappeared from the earth, and the last human 
being have sunk into the arms of solitary dissolu- 
tion. But natural affection, durable as necessity. 
and strong as fate, indissolubly associates the wel- 
fare of the offspring with the happiness of the pa- 
rents, and lile itself is held cheap when compareu 
with the object which the author of nature has 
committed to their charge. 

But since these essential objects were to be se- 
cured through the whole animal creation, these 
propensities, conspicuous and irresistible as they 
are, mark no distinction. ‘Tothe human frame 
is united an intellectual and immortal part, the 
improvement of which alone, next to !ts posses- 
sion, distinguishes us from the beasts of the for- 
est. For thisimprovement, whenever acquired, 
it is indebted to the powerful impulse of curiosity. 
‘This propensity stimulates to the acquisition of 
knowledge from the earliest childhood, long be- 
fore it is conceived to be honorable or useful. 
This through life is incessantly suggesting prac- 
tical improvements in all the arts of civilized soci- 
ety. This has traversed the surface of our plan- 
net, from the Joliba to the Neva, from the Andes 
to the wall of China, that stupendous monument 
of industry and cowardice. It has enabled us to 
trace the marches of Nadir Shah and Napoleon, 
and point out the smoking villages where the 
helpless peasant in agony casts the eye of despuii 
over his desolated harvests; and the houseless 
mother shrieks over the lost hope of her old age. 
But geography and history under the faithful 
guidance of curiosity display more delightful 
scenes than those of murder and devastation ; they 
display the rapid civilization of a barbarous coun- 
uy by the great Czar of Muscovy, and the wise 
institutions of the unrivalled Alfred, diffusing se- 
curily and happiness among his subjects, but ter- 
vor and defeat to his enemies. 

Curiosity has excited and rewarded those end- 
less comparisons of lines and angles, of magni- 
tudes and ratios, which constitute the science of 
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only infallible standard of truth. The terror ex- 
ciied by eclipses has produced the defeat of ar- 





Mathematics, the boast of human reason and the | 
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mies and the destruction of empires ; how Impor- | 
tant then is that science which points to them i | 


of unwearied curiosity, and has even enlisted them | 
into the service of mankind to determine the sttu- 

ation of far distant places on the surface of the 
earth. This has nursed and educated the pilot, 
by whose skill navies ave directed over the path- 
iess ocean, while the storm is foreseen, the hia 
voided, and the ccurse directed Wath | 


a 


den rock a 
mysterious certainty to the remotest harbors. 
W hence do we enjoy the light of heaven tn our 
dwellings, safe from * the pelting of the pitiless 
storm,” but by the apparently idle curiosity of 
tue recluse of Cologne‘! 1 his passion strongly in- 
luerced him who chose wisdom belore riches 
and honor, for he examined * all the trees of the 
forest, from the cedar of Lebanon to the Hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall.” Yet this mild 
propensity, peaceful and humane as itis, has been 
reluctantly compeiled to aid the work of ruin and 
murder. By rules of her investigation the irre- 
sistible projectiles demolish in a day what the in- 
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dustry of years cannot repair, the defence of the 
active, and the shelter of the innocent. “hus ai- 
so, when the purposes of war require, the fatal) 
eil, pregnant with destruction, by a sure direct- 
ed force, finds its destined spot, and for a mo- 
ne! jies an object ot terror and affright, uil the 
(uundering explosion announces its awful errand, 
and mangled victims thin the trembling croud. 

But what other advantage can we require fron 
curiosity than that ils final cause, and most appro- 
priate effect isthe improvement of the mind: | 
Shall nature be ransacked to pamper the body, | 
while the mind must implore the intercession ol | 
the senses, and promise a double remuneration, in | 
order to obtain the gratification of her most exait- | 
ed appetites ? Narrow indeed must be his inves- | 
gations, who insists on the immediate prospect | 
of pecuniary compensation; who graufies the | 
most distinguished propensity of rational beings | 
no farther than can be made subservient to idie | 
show or brutal enjoyment. View the progress oi 
every science, and then say if the original embryo 
phenomena exhibited to human foresight the jeast 
promise of their ultimate application. Could the 
shepherd of Lydia have expected that the pebbics | 
which adhered to the iron of his crook, would ev- 
er in the thickest storms supply the place of the 
steady pole? Little did the great Thales imagine, | 
when his friction caused the fickle straws and 
feathers to embrace the amber, that he was hand- 
ling the infant bolts of Jupiter. ‘The philosophei 
should neglect no application of his principles, 
which affords the least prospect of promoting the 
convenience of society, but the picasure of the in- 
vestigation, or the gratification of curiosity, must 
be his principal motive, and when utility presents 
itself, like fame to the man of merit, * it comes 
unlooked for, if it comes at all.” 

It need not be surprising that there are many 
laws of mature, which we cannot, on their first 
disclosure, subject to the purposes of avarice, 
vanity or luxury. Here curiosity steps in, and 
richly supplies the place of meaner motives. The 
rapture with which Pythagoras exclaimed errn- 
KA! ETPHKA! arose, not from foreseeing the ex- 
tensive and constant application of that cardinal 
proposition, but from having acquired with in- 
fullible certainty, a new and simpie relation in 
Geometry, 


* For man loves knowledge, and the beams of truth 
‘More welcome strike his understanding’s eye 
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ss Than all the blandishments of sound his ear ° 
“ Than all of taste his tongue.” 


This disinterested appetite for truth is the dig. 
tinguishing characterisic of the genuine philoso. 
nher. He scatters far and wide the seeds of Sci- 
‘nce; for himself the verdure crop is suf. 
ficient, and ifthe fruit should benelit the world 
his benevolence congratulates Itself on the un. 
sought for advantage. 

Most people, who acknowledge the importance 
of mental improvement, possess a share of this 

cminal principle of knowledge, but these are 
some etherial souls who incessantly feel such an 
eager thirst for discovery, that in the progress of 
ull interesting investizetion, all other Cxistence 
vanishes from their sight, fatigue is a stranger to 
their limbs, and sleep to their eyes, even the so- 
cial affections, for a moment, lose their hold on 
the heart and are lorgotten. Such feelings Jed 
franklin to deprive the clouds of their thunder; 
such a spirit guided the patient end assiduous Boyle 
through his numerous experimental inquiries ; 
and such a fervid enthusiasm supported Newton 
winging his vigorous flight through the celestia{ 
worlds ; while the sordid soul who confines his 
inquiries to obvious and immediate utility, would 
scarcely turn aside to see the yieat sight though 
bush should burn with fire and not be con. 
sumed, . 

This propensity results not from cultivation and 
refinement, but is incessantly active in every stage 
of society, in every period of human life ; 

** Witness the spri 
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ly joy when aught unknown 
Strikes the quick sense; and wakes each active pow’r 
To brisker measures; witness 

the fond attentive gaze 
Of young astonishment, the suber zeal, 
* Of age commenting on prodigious things.” 

When man was commanded to cultivate the 
earth to satisty his hunger, then our beneficent 
Creator implanted curio ity in the human breast 
to ensure the cultivation of the mind. And inall 
uges of ourrace have the different degrees of this 
passion afforded the distinctive mark of the ex- 
sited intellect, and in all countries has it sup- 
plied the spark which enkindled the flame of 
genius, 

In the early dawn of society, the inquisitive 
sons of Greece, notwithstanding their enthusiastic 
patriotism, quit their beloved country, bade along 
fare well to their dearest connections, & spent years 
in rouming thro’ the comparatively scientific coun- 
ries of Egypt and India, and gleaning the scanty 
morsels of truth which had been collected by 
their priests and suges. For in these primeval 
countries, religion had separated a portion of com- 
inunity for her peculiar service, freed them from 
the care of daily subsistence, and clothed them 
with the most awful dignity before all who ap- 
proacl.ed their sacred presence. ‘Thus situated, 
it was not in human nature to refrain from specu- 
lation on the objecis and relations which occurred 
to their reflection, and hence arose the sciences 
of Geometry and Astronomy. But the religion 
of those countries, as is too often the case with 
parents, alter nursing her offspring began first to 
corrupt it. She mantled it with mystery, fed it 
with fable, and taught it pride, arrogance, and in- 
tolerance. Thus in all ages religion has been 
corrupted by enalliance with any thing but with 
morality. Allied with philosophy it produces ig- 
horance, pedantry and absurdity ; with govern- 
tuent, oppression and persecution ; but the union 
of pure religion with morality exhibits actions 
which exalt us above human nature ; which rea 
son alone can only teach us to admire. 

From these regions of the rising sun, Thales 
and Pythagoras imported into Gregge many n0- 
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tions and some knowledge; but little as it was, 
it was all the world afforded, and was greatly in- 
creased by these indefatigable lovers of truth.— 
And i ought to antonish us that Thales was able 
to exhibit to his countrymen such an unequivocal 
proof of the acquisitions which curiosity had sti- 
mulated him to make, as to predict an eclipse al 
that early period of science, when scarcely a sin- 
gle law of celestial motions was suspected, which 
are now thought indispensable to explain that 
phenomenon. ‘That he did not confine his specu- | 
lations to the celestial regions appear from his 
being recorded as the first who observed the pow- 
er which Amber receives from friction of attract- 
ing light substances. This appearance was cer- 
tuinly so trifling as to have nothing but curiosity 
to recommend it, and a mind, bigoted to its own 
notions of utility, would have disdained its insig- 
nificance. But see the clouds of heaven obey its 
influence, and while the rolling thunder testilies 
its power, the piercing flash shivers the knotty 
oaks, and rives the everl:sting rocks. 

The Milesian sage was succeeded by a kindred 
mind in the person of the great Pythagoras. Eis 
celebrated problem is still the cynosure of the 
ecometer to guide him through the intricate ma- 
zes of demonstration, and still exhilirates and en- 
courages the numerous lovers of the arts and sci- 
ences. He first proposed that system which a- 
lone explains the erratic motions of the celestiat 
bodies, while its bare revival has immortalized a 
mottern astronomer. His independent soul first 
suggested the idea of classing our earth, with ail 
its mountains and oceans, among those luminous 
points which beautify the night, while every ob- 
servation of succeeding generations confirms its 
correcincss. 

The speculations of Archimedes must be at 
once acknowledged useful; for his skill in me- 
chanics long bade defiance to a powerful Roman 
army, and proved more effectual in the defence 
of his native city than the most inaccessible ram- | 
parts or the most persevering valor. The rat-| 
tling hail never fell thicker on the tender grain, | 
than did the ponderous stones from his mighty | 
engines on the terrified legions of Marcellus ; and | 
capacious galleys, plucked from their element by | 
his resistiess machines with all their troops and 
arms, were precipitated from the summit of the | 
walls with destructive impulse to the bottom of | 
the deep. Yet so great was his attachment to | 
abstract certainty th.t he preferred the single de- | 
monstration of the sphere and cylinder to ail these 
mechanical miracles. even when performed in 
defence of his country. 

‘The demonstrations of Euclid still remain and 
they eternally will remain, the admiration of the 
wise, and a stumbling-block only to the idle and 
impatient. Here we find absolute certainty ; 
here we are habituated to a mode of reasoning 
which cannot possibly deceive us. His motto 
might be, Ho! every one that thirsteth for wis- 
dom, come, drink truth and knowledge without 
error and without doubt. 








Such was the progress of Geometry through 
the most scientific period of antiquity. Though 
slow, it was sure; and though frequently inter- 
rupted by ignorance, and endangered by neglect, 
its acquisitions were never superceded by subse- 
quent discoveries ; it was never compelled to re- 
trace the paths of error and delusion. It never 
dreaded innovation, for every new truth was a 
permanent addition to its store, and no visionary 
pretensions could ever be palmed on its patrons. 

Those who directed their curiosity to the laws 








and properties of the material world were much 
less fortunate in their pursuit. Instead of exam- 
ining and comparing the phenomena, of natural 
bodies, they exercised their ingenuity in conjec- 
turing imaginary causes of those phenomena.— 
\nd, when on the wing for causes, it was very 
natural for curiosity to attempt exploring the first 
cause. Accordingly, every philosopher, without 
beginning at Deity, the true first cause, must 
commence with his cosmogony, and endless were 
ihe visionary, absurd, and unintelligible hypothe- 
sis, by which this beautiful fabric of creation was 





imagined to have been organized from what they 
concurred to denominate chaos. Pythagoras at- | 
tributed it to the unintelligible efficacy of harmo- | 
nious numbers, and sought nothing but the sacred 
quaternion to explain all the phenomena of the 
niatevial world. Plato adopted and embellished 
. system, which at once superseded all particular 
investigation. He maintained, to use the words 
ofa modern poet, that 





* All were but parts of one stupendous whole, 

** Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 
And reterred every motion in the universe to the 
voluntary action of that enormous animal, called 
ihe world. Democritus proposed the hypothesis 
of avacuum, interspered with primary atoms, or 
particles endowed with various properties; but 
the state of science did not lead him to suspect 
the extent, to which the moderns have carried it 
under the auspices of Sir Isaac Newton. These 
notions, the offspring of vanity, and nurslings of 
novelty, succeeded each other, like modern patent 
inventions, and few or no attempts were, or indeed 
could be, made to confirm or refute them by ac- 
tual experiment. ‘They serve only to show the 
constitutional bias of the liberal mind towards im- 
provement, and the uneasiness, with which it 
surveys the events of the physical world, til ithas 
referred them to some satisfactory cause. 

Such was the state of science when the subtle 
Stagirite overwhelmed the world with the torrent 
of his reasonings. Ilis profound knowledge of 
words superseded every other qualification for 
physical investigation. He made them the repre- 
sentatives of things In every possible sense, and 
seemed to desire no other data completely to de- 
termine the properties of all natural bodies. The 
laboratory of the chemist, the apparatus of the phi- 
losopher, or the observations of the astronomer 
never afforded conclusions more satisfactory to 
their devotees, than such a specimen of reason- 
ing as this to the powerful genius of the great A- | 
ristotle. “ The circular motion,” says he, ‘is 
the most perfect of all motions, the heavens move 
in circles, therefore the heavens are the most di- 
vine and perfect of all natural bodies.” From the 
hands of Aristotle philosophy came forth in all 
the might of substanual forms, clothed with gen- 
era and species, crowned with categories and 
predicaments, armed with syllogisms, and amply 
served by the ministry of occult qualities. Thus 
equipped, she received for two thousand years the 
devout adoration of the literary world; rewarded 
the submissive with the shreds of substantial 
forms, and punished the rebellious with the weight 
of her syllogisms. But this phantom of science 
has long since vanished; her responses had long 
ceased to assuage the thirst for knowledge, and 
curiosity reiurned dissatisfied from her shrine.— 
The great Bacon saw her forms to be unsubstan- 
tial, her categories useless, and her syllogisms 
solemn trifling. He displayed their folly, disper- 
sed her worshippers, and demolished the visiona- 
ry idol of their adoration. He pointed out the 


true genius of philosophy, and prescribed the ser- 
vices necessary to gain his favor. From him the 
world first learned that the only solid science, the 
only permanent gratification of rational curiosity, 
is acquired by a patient investigation of relations, 
and by the most watchful attention to the passing 
succession of natural events. Since his day, men 
have ceased to compare werds, and apply catego- 
ries with the expectation of becoming acquainted 
with the specific properties of various material 
substances, and have left their closets, traced the 
very footsteps of nature herself, and pursued her 
to the last seats of her operations. Thus Boyle, 
not content with observing the ordinary conduct 
of nature, strove to extort, by incessant interroga- 
lions, the inmost secrets of her breast. Thus 
Newton “ untwisted all the shining robe of day,’ 
and taught the inimitable texture of the radiant 
sunbeam ; thus too he traced the planets in their 
orbits, and demonstrated the motion which gravi- 
ty compels them to assume, nor have they ever 
been found to disobey his laws. Fr n has 
taught us how to imitate the lightning’s flash and 
draw itharmless to the ground. And La Place 
and Lavoisier have pursued their scientific re- 
searches even amidst the billows of that political 
Maelstrom, the French Revolution. 

But though curiosity, when properly directed, 
cannot, like the other passions, be carried to ex- 
cess, still it may be disgraced by objects unwor- 
thy its pursuit. When we employ our ingenuity 
in exploring and discussing the uninteresting do- 
mestic transactions of our neighbours, we de- 
grade that exalted propensity into a meddlesome 
inquisitiveness, by which, instead of becoming in- 
structive and useful, we are rendered uneasy in 
ourselves, and both troublesome and contemptible 
to our acquaintance. When with unhallowed ken 
we attempt to disrobe futurity by signs and omens, 
or any other means than observing the connection 
of events, we improperly indulge an extravagance 
of curiosity. If in sport, it is foolish and disgust- 
ing; if in earnest, itis stupid and impious, When 
we vainly strive to ascertain how our earth re- 
ceived its form, an idle curiosity imposes a task 
on our reason which it is totally unable to per- 
form, and we bewilder ourselves in lawless un- 
supporied hypothesis. If we examine a clock, 
we can discern the relations of the movements, 
and the various means by which the design of in- 
dicating the time is effected ; but to learn how a 
clock is made,-we must watch the workman and 
the progress of the work; we must observe the 
casting of the plates and forging the pinions, we 
must see the wheels rounded in the lathe and the 
‘ecth cut in the engine, and attend to the file, the 
drill, and various other implements in their oper- 
ations: in like manner, to comprehend the forma- 
tion of the world, we must see at least one world 
created. And, when with daring retrospection, 
we boldly attempt to describe the agitations of 
chaos during the organization of our planet, we 
draw a leaden blade cgainst the shield of Ajax, 
and the distortion of our weapon must betray its 
insufficiency. 

No more proper and noble objects can be pre- 
sented for the gratification of curiosity than the 
moral and civil history of mankind, or a delinea- 
tion of the manners and conduct of the several 
portions of the human race from the first dawn of 
society. And no more valuable acquisition can be 





dicting important events by distinguishing the 








made than political sagacity, or the power of pre- © 


motives which are known at different times to— 
have influenced the human breast. But the pre- ’ 
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the objects of our pursuit, and displays with per- 
fect distinctness the constituent parts of the most 
compounded quantities. Geometry prepares the 
mind for the most thorough investigation of all 
subjects. 
at testimony; her arguments are drawn trom a 
higher source, they require only reflection and 
appeal to intuition. Her eyes are ever bent on 
on The pure forms 

" Oftfianzle or circle, cube or cone, 

« Impassive all, whose attributes nor force 

** Nor fate can alter.” 


sent occasion calls our attention principally to the, 


She needs no experiments, and laughs | 
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| mephitis of the Calcutta dungeon to the exhiir: 
Hiow won- 


sciences. At the head of these sits Mathesis, the | ing breezes ofour native mountains. Ff 
most faithful servant of truth, wielding her uiple | lerful, how fetal is the process by © * n pute nue 
sceptre over ihe subordinate territorics of num i tritive {1 uits of our fields are verter e * tran — 
ber, quantity and extension, and uniting their for- |) that burning poison so Gesthuctive so kes oe 
ces in the service of her divine mistress. morals, and happiness of our countrymen. We 
With ten simple characiers docs Arithmetic || view the consuming fire with heediess in iffer- 
manage numbers vastly beyond our comprehen: | ence; but how much beiter can we Cxj.ath a 
sion, and in one short line express to a single unit,!! phenomena than the umexpeticneed vite sews 
numbers waich would require years to teil over!) supposed it a voracious anima, walen burlousty 
one by one inthe most rapid manner. Algebra|| devoured every thing within Ks reacu 
Jeads us by intricate, though undeviating. paths to/} Jt js not merely in extraordinary and awful 
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ip}wind. the fire, and the earthe 
quake, that nature speaks instruction to the mind 
sus observer. The sull small voice of 
ordinary phenomena conveys the most valuable 
information, thouch usually treated with the most 
li fatal neglect. “ Phe gentlest breeze that shakes 
'} the quiverine leaf of aspen tall,” the burning of 
the taper, or the falling of a pin exemplify the 
same laws by which the ponderous utensils of the 
West-India planter are whiried aloft in the at- 


of the curi 


‘| mosphere, which roar inthe caverns of Etna, and 


'which propel the celestial spheres through the 





But to relieve these abstract speculations, the 
properties of maticr present themselves as pri- | 
mary objects of our inquisitiveness. 
the soul of the material world, summons us to ad- 
mire its wonders, points out to the eager eye of | 
curiosity the innumerable varieties of its action | 
in the celestial regions, and displaying the luna 
orbit, that * cypher of omnopitence,” confounds 
the astonished philosopher-by the diversity of its 
operation ; while the grand pulse of the ocean, 
that swells and subsides in our bays and harbors, 
proclaims the universality of its influence. 

The winds whistle around our dwellings, and 
roar over our fields, prostrating forests by their 
vehemence, they waftus the southern showers 
and northern frosts: Can the nature and proper- | 
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tics of the air be neglected ? Shall not the curious ! 


investigate its weight and elasticity ? Ought we 
not to arrest and display those mysterious vibra- 
tions, which sooth us in the whispers of the! 


breeze, delight us in the harmony of “ linked || 


sweciness,” and transport our souls in the voice 
of the faithful friend? ** And God said let there 
be light, and there was light.” We are revived | 


by its morning rays and cheered and directed by || 


its splendor through the labors ofthe day. I will! 
not suppose it necessary to direct curiosity to the 
magnificent structure of the rainbow, or the more 
delicate teints in the morning blush and evening 
glow of a serene atmosphere ; they are o)jects o} 
universal admiration, and the man who can view 
them with indifference is “fit for murder, war, 
and treason.” Electricity, that cloud-compelling 
power, holds the clew by which we may hereal- | 


ter anticipate the future storm and drought, and || 


compute the return of the ascending vapour. 
The slender needle, trembling under the mag- 
netic influence, points out a noble and promising 
object to curiosity, though ihe load-stone not more 
speedily distinguishes its favorite metal, than the 
aitraction of science does the mind possessing 
liberality and vigor. Wherever we turn, and 
whatever we attempt, we perceive the influence 
of the chemical affinities. Laws so universal and 
s0 incessantly in operation must excite our atten- 
tion. Chemistry investigates the constitution of 
that element which by respiration diffuses the 
glow of health over the cheek of beauty, and 
whose varying composition produces appropriate 
effects on the animal system, from the horrible 
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infinite variety of their motions. 

' Let us not permit our curiosity to be gratified 
by building flimsy ephemeral hypothesis, whose 
principles, like the figure of the beauteous snow- 
Alake, vanish under the gazer’s breath. But com- 
|paring fact with fact, as long as facts are to be 
| found, let us subject every suggestion of the ima- 
igination to the strickest rules of mathemiatical 
‘reasoning. And while “on Newton still we fix 
‘the rev’rent eye,’’ let us not neglect his own pecu 
liar science, by which he arrested the varying in- 
crements of changing quantities, and at a single 
giance discerned their ratio Inevery stage of fluc- 
tuation. 

| We need not apprehend exhausting the objects 
of © science, that providence of man.” The most 
piercing human Intellect is unable to look through 
all the * strong connections, nice dependencies,” 
'ofthe material world, for “the course of nature 
isthe art of God,” aud the utmost extent of hu- 
man acquisitions must ever continue a very im- 
iperfect approximation to that incomprehensible 
| first cause, to which the human mind owes its 
lown existence. 


by a tedious cross examination of our treacherous 
senses, when death shall usher the “embryo in- 
| tellect” into real life, where man who even here 
| seems “ winged to fly at infinite,” if no moral dis- 
| qualification prohibit, “shall reach it there where 
Seraphs gather immortality.” With what earn- 
|estness should we strive to purify our hearts, and 
|improve our minds, that we may be permitted 
| 
| 





and qualified 
‘* To mingle int’rest, converse amities, 
* With all the sons of reason, scattered wide 
“ Thro’ habitable space, wherever born, 
* Howe’er endow'd ! to live free citizens 


“ Of universal nature! to lay hold, 
** By more than feeble faith, on the Supreme !” 


Here Pythagoras salutes Newton, and Thales 
congratulates Franklin, and the benefactors of 
mankind from all countries and ages readily 
recognize in each other that “ taste immortal,” 
‘by which, even in this vale of weakness and 
ignorance, they were distinguished among their 
fellows. Ilere, under the auspices of their Di- 
vine Instructor, they unite with cordial harmo- 








But the period is fast approach- 
ing, when we shall no longer elicit physical truth ! 


ny to spend “ heaven’s eternal year” in explor- | 
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ing the wonders of His works and learn, with 
‘aptures, 
“ To read creation; read its mighty plan 
“ In the bare bosom of the Deity ! 
“ The plan and execution to collate! 
‘ To see before each glance of piercing thought, 
‘ All cloud, all shadow, blown remote, and leave, 
‘© No mystery.....but that of love divine.” 
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Eastern District, 8550 7995 89 


Western District, 15686 10639 482 
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Maj. for Clinton S734. 


DREADFUL CALAMITY. 


The town of Newburyport, Massachusetts, was laid 


waste, on the night of the Sist ult. by one of the most 


destructive and distressing conflagrations ever witnessed 
in the United States. The Fire broke out between 9 and 
10 o’clock, in a block of stables, back of Market Square, 
to the westward, and continucd to rage till 6 o’clock the 
next morning, having destroyed about 250 buildings, in- 
cluding the post-office, four printing-offices, two insu- 
rance offices, the Baptist mecting-house, Blunt’s and the 
Phenix buildings. The centre of the town is laid in ash- 
es. All the west side of Cornhill and State-street, to 
Middle-street, half way 
through ; the whole of Centre-street, both sides; almost 
the whole of Liberty-street, both sides ; and on both sides 
of Water-street, including all the stores on the wharves, 
down to Marquand’s wharf.” There are but five or six 


the Market; both sides of 


English goods stores remaining. It is supposed the loss 
will not fall much short of two millions, what portion of 
which is insured we do notlearn. Ylongh no lives were 
lost during the fire, we are sorry to hear, that some per- 
sons have since died in consequence of excessive fatigue, 
and that others are dangerously i!l1—We have not room 
for further particulars this week. 
IMPORTAN |... IF TRUE! 

The following oracular paragraphs are copied from 
It appears that they excite some 
interest in New-York ; and why should they not in Alba- 
ny? If any great event is to happen, we have as good a 
right te know it as the Yorkers; and if the whole of the 
article is a hoax, the Albanian€ can swallow it with as 
good a grace as any people on earth :— 

“The President of the United States is tired of the 
present state of things. He w'll soon do something of 4 
decisive nature. He waits with anxiety for the arrival 0 
the Essex; and it is known that he is angry at the con- 
duct of the French Emperor. He has lost neatly all con- 
fidence in French promises, and will, it is confidently ex- 
pected, convince the world, tat the suspicions of his par- 
tiality for France are groundless, The readers of this ar- 
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ticle will recollect this paragraph a week or two hence.— 
Mark the above assertions. 

** In addition to the above we are warranted in assert- 
ing, that the President has expressed a wish for the spee- 
dy arrival of Mr. Foster—that he would be received with 
the utmost cordiality—.nd that certain points pending be- 
tween G. Britain and the U, States which had been insist - 
ed on would for the present, be waved by our govern- 
ment, rather than procrastinate the wished for under- 
standing. 

** We can also state, and we do not apprehend a contra- 
diction, that there has been no new orders given to the 
commanders of our ships of war, for the last 18 months.” 


FROM ENGLAND. 
London dates to the Ist of May, have been received 
Excepting some pretty broad intimations 
of a probability of war between the United States and 


since our last. 


England, there is nothing m the accounts particularly in- 
teresting. It is suggested that the French Emperor wil! 
attempt to get the Scheldt and Texel fleets to sea, for the 
purpose of co-operating with the government of the Uni- 
ted States in attacking the British West-India possessions; 
and it is stated that the most active preparations are ma- 
king by the admiralty to frustrate this object. A frigate 
has been dispatched to the Cape of Good Hope and In- 
dia, for the purpose of apprising those governments of 
the critical situation of affairs between England and Amer- 
ica, with instructions as to the conduct to be adopted in 
consequence. Similar dispatches have been forwarded to 
Halifax and the West-Indies. It is stated in a letter from 
Plymouth, that an order had been received there, to de- 
tain all American vessels bound to France. The ship 
Projector, Brown, from New-York for Bourdeaux, had 
been sent into Plymouth. It is generally rumoured, that 
our restrictive system against England, will be met by 
retaliatory measures on her part. 





Boston, May 31. 

LATEST FROM FRAN 

Yesterday arrived here the brig Tantivy, captain Per- 

ley, in 29 days from Bayonne. She brings papers to the 

fast of March, but they contain no intelligence later than 
we have received. 

We have conversed with a gentleman of respectability 

who came passenger inthe Tantivy, and‘can assure our 


bk 


thse 





veaders in the most positive terms, that the French de- 
crecs were not repealed—that there had been no regula- 
tion for the amelioration of the state of American prop- 
erty, in general—no hopes of security to our commerce 
Evibery and licences were the only means by which any 
‘ rican succeeded in obtaining permission to return, to 

decrees would apply. Much satisfaction 
prevatled, owing to the distresses resulting from the de- 
struction of c iexr prevented any public 
maurimurs. The views of the Emperor, in which we, his 
friends, bave a deep interest, are plainly announced in 
nis communication, of which we have given a translation 
below. 


. le yy 
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mmimerce, wvitit 


By a gentleman who arrived yesterday a passenger in the 
big Tant vy, Capt. Perley, we have been favoured 
with the following copy of aspeeeh delivered by the 
i:mperor to the Council of Commerce, at Paris March 31 


SPEECH OF THE EMPEROUR, &c. 


ate 
‘The Decrees of Berlin and Milanare fundamental laws 
of my Empire, for I consider neutral vessels as an exten- 
sion of neutral territory. The power that suffers its flae 


» 
] 
to be violated cannot be considered as neutral. The fate 





oi American commerce will soon be decided. 1 will fa- 
vour it 7f the United States conform to these Decrees ; if | 
they do: ot, their ve ssels will de driven from my empire. | 
All commercial relations with Epgland must cesse. I de- 


to you in the most explicit manner. Merchants | 
who have any business to seitle, and funds to withdraw, 
yssibic. [gave this advice to the 
merchants of Antwerp and they profited by it. I wish for 
peace ; not a fictitious but a bona fide peace ;such as will 
word me sufficient guarantees; because I remember 
Amiens and St. Dommgo, and I know the losses that 
erce has experienced by the declaration of war. 


clare it 


nrust do 1,45 SOUN aS | 
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should not have made the peace of Tilsit, I should have 


gone to Wilno, and farther, had it not been for the prom- 
ises of the Emperor of Russia to bring about a peace be- 
tween England and France, previous to the annexation 
of Holland. 

I made overtures of peace to England, but the minis- 
try did not even listen to them. The continent will be 
slut against importations from England. I shall be com- 
pletely armed to enforce the execution of my orders, and 
to frustrate the intentions of the English m the Baltic. 
There exists yet some fraud, but it shall be destroyed. 
I know the dealers in English commerce—those who 
think only of escaping the laws, and those who by ex- 
travagant speculations have become bankrupts ;—but if 
they succeed in evading my officers of the customs, my 
sword Willreach them sooner or later ; whether it be three 
or six months, having this notice, they cannot complain 
I know what conversation passes in the assemblies of 
merchants. 1 know they loudly censure my measures 
They say I am badly advised. I cannot blame them, nor 
be angry at their opinions, because they are not placed in 
a situation to see and calculate as I do. 

Those who have lately arrived from England and who j; 
have seen the effect of the interruption of continental || 
Commerce experienced in that country must acknowledge 
that it is possible I may be right, and that I may at last 
succeed in my undertakings. In my empire, the com- 
merce of the interior or of Exchange is 14 miliards, [i.e. 
14,000 millions. } 

I know that Bordeaux, Hamburgh and other sea ports 
suffer by the interruption of maritime trade. The late 
municipal regulations of the Emperor of Russia have 
hurt the manufactory of Lyons. These are individual 
losses. I will try to mitigate them. The exportation to 
Russia was too trifling to impede or change the general 
system. Russia has a large paper medium; Austria also; 
England is overrun with it. France is the richest coun- 
try onthe globe. Her territorial resources are immense. 
She has money in abundance. From a late report it ap- 
pears that there has arrivedin France upwards of a thou- 
sand millions of franks, by war contributions. I have two 
hundred millions in my private chest in the Thuilleries. 
I receive 900 millions from imposts paid in crowns, a very 
small proportion of which proceeds from maritime com- 
merce. 

I am told that late experiments prove that France can 
dispense with the sugars and the indigo of the Indies, 1 
wili encourage those means of industry. Chemistry has, 
of late made such wonderful progress, that it is possible it 
will efiect as great and as extraordinary a revolution in 
commercial relations as was occasioned by the discovery 
of the magnet. 

Ido not say that 1 do not want maritime commerce, 
but we must abandon it for the moment, and unul Eng- 
land returns to just and reasonable principles, or uniil 1 
can dictate to her the conditions of peace. Were t merely 
heir to the throne of Louis XViib, I should be obliged on 
my knees to sue for peace, but I have succeeded to the 
Rmperours of France. Ihave extended my empire to the 
mouths of the greatest rivers of the Adriatic. Nothing 








can prevent my building, armi:g and manning 200 sail 
of the line. I know the English lave bet er Admirals. || 
This is a great advantage, but by fighting them, we wilt 
learn to conquer them. If we luse one, two or three bat. 
tles, we will gain the fourth, and for this simple and nat- 
ural reason, that they who are the strongest will conquer 
the weakest. 

i did not anticipate that the markets of South America 
would so soon have been glutted with English manufac- 
tures: but I had foreseen the nullity of the returns. The 
continental markets being shut up, the English will be o- 
bliged to throw the sugar and indigo, which they have re- 
ceived for the objects of their industry, and which furnish- 
ed them once with immense resources, into the Thames. 
Here, as well as in England, the manufacturers have been 
very imprudent. Vhey did not calculate the consump- 
tion of their manufactures with accuracy. The English 
governmment has been obliged to relieve their distresses. 
i have also granted some relief, and I might have done 
much more, but I did not find it convenient; nor did] 
think it prudent to encourage principles as bad as they are 
dangerous. Previous to manufacturing, one ought to 
know if they are saleable or are wanted, and one ought 
otto manufneture ten ells of cloth when four only are 
wanted. It was casy to foresee that after 20 years of war 
and revolution, the consumption of the conunent must 
have diminished; and that many who used to have four 
coais a year, could not have more than two, or perhaps 
one. Commerce is honourable, but its basis is prudence 
and economy. You must be prudent and wise, gentle- 
men. The merchant cannot gain his fortune as we gain 
a battle. He must be content to gain a little ata time, 
and tbat little constantly. 


| 








| William D. Lawrence” - 





INSOLVENTS, 
Petitioning under the new Insolvent Law. 
Passed, April 3, 1811. 
7 Each list published in the Bak.nce, is composed en- 
tirely of new cases—no name being inserted more than 
once. 


Whvle number hitherto published, 423. 


Counties. Date of Appearance. 
Washington - 30th July 


Petitioners’ Names. 
Daniel M’Bougal 2nd - 


John Vaughn : Washington - 30th July 
Holland Sharp - Washington - 30th July 
John Tenant - O.sego - 20th August 
Reuben Hinman - Oisego - 20th August 
James ‘Thorp . Otsego 20th August 
John Nugent : Columbia - 3d August 
ifenry P. Yager - Columbia - 10th August 
John Baken - Jefferson - 6th August 
Samuel Hubbard - Jefierson - 6th August 
John La Rue - Albany - 3d August 
Job Snell - Lewis . 15th August 
Eber Hamilton - Lewis - 15th August 
Jeremiah Crosby - Lewis - isth Auguste 
Darius Wright - Saratoga - August 
Robert Buliock - Saratoga . August 
Arnold Baily - Delaware . 29th July 
Jacob Read - Rensselaer  - Sd August 
Hezekiah Brown - Saratoga = - =: W6th August 
Jeremiah Veator - Saratoga - 16th August 
Joseph Willson . Rensselaer - 29th July 
Phineas Bemiss - Onondaga - 2n1 Tues. Sept 


Geo. W. Cooke - Albany - 
James R. Brisben « Saratoga : 
Abraham A. Van Alstyne, jun. Rensselaer 


Srd August 
12th August 
17th ey 


John Smith - Rensselaer - 29th July 
Daniel Slover - Montgomery - Ist August 
William Builey - Lewis - lath August 
Cornelius Villee - New-York - 7th August 
John B, Murdock - New-York - &h August 
Solomon Seixas - New-York - 10th August 
Christopher Devoe + Albany - Sth August 
Ireene Amelot - New-York + 12th August 
John B. Woodward - New-York - 8th August 
Joel 1. Knapp : Rockland : 24th July 
Thomas Cave ; New-York - 6th August 
John Adcock - New-York - 10th August 
John Wilt . New-York - 9th August 
John Winship - New-York - 9th August 
George Gruhum = New-York - 9th August 
James Byrne - New-York - 6th August 
Edward L. Schieffelin - New-York - 12th August 
James Duncan .— - New-York - 12th Augast 
Gosea Van Beuren - Columbia - 24th August 
Christopher Wheeler - Columbia - 24th August 
Solomon White - Columbia - 10th August 
William Jennings : Broome - 29th July 
Timothy Griffin : Columbia - 10th August 
Freeman Fellows ° Columbia - 24th August 
towland Southerland - Columbia - 10th August 
Clark Champlin - Columbia - 10th Augyst 
Martin H. Hoffman - Columbia - Gh August 
Nathaniel Morgan” - Saratoga - 12th August 
Ambrose stone - Oneida - 24th August 
Nathan Delap - Oncida : 24th August 
Augustin Underhill - Washington - 10th August 
Isaac Smith - Cortland - 19th Augest 
Abraham Vesburgh - Columbian - 24th August 
Martin Butler - Onondaga 2nd Tues. Sept 
John Johnson - Cortland - 19th August 
Cornelius Hallenbeck - Cortland - 19th August 
William Steward - Cortland - 19th August 
Joseph Casterline - Orange - 3rd August 


Columbia - 10th August 


| Jacob Dabbs - Columbia - 10th August 
S..ml. Cooley : Columbia - 24th August 
R.chard Burtiss ° Saratoga - 16th August 
Abijah Beers - Saratoga - 16th August 
Samuel Snedeker : Montgomery 8th August 
Isaiah Mathews - Washington 30th August 
James Chase - Dutchess - 10th August 
Ezra Moe, jun. ° Dutchess - 10th August 
Lemuel Hyde - Duchess - 10th August 
Jonathan Barney, jun. + Washington 36th August 
David Tayler ° St. Lawrence 10th August 
Henry Bauder - Lewis « 16th August 
Ebenezer Smith - Delaware - 15th August 
Levi Whipple - Jetlerson . 20th August 
Alpheus Hildreth - Jeflerson - 20th, August 
William Roston - New-York - 15thjAugust, 
Daniel Ferguson - New-York - 13th August 


Whole number, 504. 
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~oaiicccencmmmas 
rives no more from the produce of his farm than | Price of “ Zhe Farmer’s Assistant” is to be 
a Wreath. the mere worth of the labor bestowed on It, his |} $2,235. 





- 


[From the Witkesbarre Gieaner.] 


b bf — 
Ly HOOPING AND HEADING. 





A big-beliied fellow at Hartford in May, 

By chance dined at table with Epwaxps* one day : 
Thev had of fresh salmon an excellent dish, 

And Big-belly stuffed himself well with the fish. 

When dinner was core, he attempted to walk 

The entry with Prerpornt, and force hin to talk. 

“ | want ooping I’m sure,” quoth the big-bellied cit. 

* You want leading a dev’lish sight more,” cried the wit. 





(* The Hon. Pierpoint Edwards. } 
— 


[Disprw stands unrivalled as a song-writer. In naval 
songs he is peculiarly happy; and the following, co- 
pied from a late London paper, I think, is one of his 
happiest efforts. The apt manner in which an excel” 
lent moral is conveyed in the last line, is highly credit- 
able to his heart as well as his head. Edit. Bal.) 

LIFE’S WEATHER GAUGE. 
COMPOSED BY MR. DIBDIN. 


I'm for Tom Tiller’s golden maxim, 
Who studies life in every stage ; 
He'll tell you plainly, if you ax him, 
Content’s this life’s best Weather Gauge. 
I own Tom had but little learning, 
Such as your flats pick up at school; 
Yet he is cunning and discerning, 
And though no conjuror, ‘fom’s no fool. 


A Tar, cried Tom, ’s to peace astranger; 
*Fore Fortune’s tempest cuts and drives, 

No single moment free from danger, 
And so does every man that lives ; 

In toil and peril he his part takes, 

~Stands fire, and hurricane, and shot; 

He has his qualms, his head-aches, licart-aches, 

And where’s the lubber that has not? 


The gold he gets does good to others, 
Though he at random lets it fly ; 

For, as mankind are all his brothers, 
He keeps it in the family ; 

Hair breadth escapes each hour he weathers ; 
No moment he can call bis own; 

And thus are men put to their tethers, 
Up from the cottage to the throne. 


The thing is this: in every station 

We’re born for pleasure and for trouble ; 
And, if you strike to each vexation, 

Good Hope’s true Cape you'll never double ; 
But take the good and evil cheerly, 

And sum up creditor and debtor, 
If in this world they use you queerly, 

Be HONEST, AND YOU'LL FIND A BETTER. 
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Farmer. 


TO FARMERS. 


The subscriber having issued proposals for pub- 
lishing by subscrip:ion a new work to be entitled 
“ The Larmer’s Assistant,” begs leave to offer a 
few remarks to farmers in general. 

The clear profit in the produce ofa farm, is 
nearly all that can give it a certain value, and all 
that can ever make a farmer wealthy. If he de- 


situation is but little better than that of the daily 
laborer who works for his subsistence. It is well 
known that farms in this state do not average more 
than a third of the clear profit which isin general 
derived from the same number of acres in G. 
Britain ; and itis equally certain that farms here | 
are, upon an average, of better soil than those of 
that country. By a fair inference from this fact 
then it would seem that the reason of this differ- 
ence is, that with us, the management of farms is 
not such as it oughttobe; and thata change for 
the better would bedesirable. If the farmerhere 
by adopting a more improved plan, can double 
his clear profits, or add even a half, or a quarter to 
them, he surely must consider the money well 
laid out which is expended in the purchase of a 
book from whence he derives a knowledge of the 
means of making this addition to the fruits of his 
labors. It is at the same time conceived that it 
would be useful to stimulate the ambition of far- 
mers, by inducing them more fully to estimate 
their own importance to the state; and by duly 
impressing the consideration that he who makes 
an improvement in the means of acquiring a sub- 
sistence from the earth, is entitled to more honor 
and thanks from his country than most of those 
who ofien arrogate much to themselves for the 
performance of perhaps more brilliant but less 
important services. But in order to do this it 
would seem necessary strongly to remark the ap- 
parent indifference with which farming here is in 
general conducted. Is it not strange to see most 
of our farmers pursuing an employment, which is 
confessedly difficult for even the ablest fully to un- 
derstand, without perhaps a single book to guide 
and assist them in directing their labors to the best 





advantage. It is certainly not too much to say, 
that no man, however accute in observation, can 
become a complete farmer, merely from storing 
up the fruits of his own experience. While 
therefore, he may be willing to impart his own 
knowledge, he ought to seek a mutual benefit, 
by on endeavor to add to his stock the collect- 
ed wisdom and experience of others. For this 
purpose he oughtto be in the habit of reading 
such books as have been written on the subject; 
or, if he is unwilling .o spare the time, and mon- 
ey, requisite for the perusal of all, he ought, at 
least, to possess ove volume in which is to be 
compressed what is to be found most valuable in 
each. - “ The Farmer's Assistant” is, for this pur- 
pose, offered to the patronage of the farmers of 
this state. It will be ushered into public notice 
without the assistance of any great names to re- 
commend it ; but in place of these the author pro- 
poses what may be deemed more satisfactory to 
subscribers—tiat is, if the purchascr is not plea- 
sed with the performance, afier a perusal, he 
may, at any time within a month from the time of 
receiving the book, return it to the agent to be ap- 
pointed in each county, in good condition howev- 
er, and the purchase money shall thereupon be 
refunded. 

Norse.—The English books, from whence se- 
lections will be made, cost about $12. The A- 
metrican books which wilt be mostly consulted, 
viz. Dean’s Farmer’s Dictionary, published in 
Massachusetts, (price $2)—-two volumes of 
* Transactions of the Society” in this state which 
is now called * the socicty for the promotion of 
useful arts,” (price $4,50) together with some 
minor publications in other states, cost altogether 
about $10 more. 




















Those holding subscription papers will return 
them by the first of October next at furthest, 
JOHN NICHOLSON, 
Herkimer, May 16, 1811. 
*.* Printers throughout the state are solicited 
to give this an insertion in their respective papers, 
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‘* Father of light and life ! Thou Good Supreme! 
teach me what is gooc.”’ 





CaS 
——$—_, 








THOMSON, 
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EXTRACT. 
CHRISTIAN DUTIES. 


Man is born for society ; and feels in his mind 
an irresistible propensity to mingle with the com. 
pany and engagements of his fellow creatures, 
In the common intercourse of life, and the gen- 
eral business of the world, it is utterly impossible 
for the most prudent and cautious person to avoid 
all connection with others whose character per- 
aps may be suspicious, or whose principles and 
practice may be highly censurable. Should any 
man be so unreasonable as to expect strict morals 
in every individual member of an extensive com- 
munity ; or should any be so morose as to with- 
hold all converse with persons, perhaps more yi- 
cious and more imprudent than himself, such a 
man would shew neither experience in the frail- 
ties of human nature, nor Christian charity in bear- 
ing with condescension and lenity, the imperfec- 
tions of others. It isthe duty of every individual 
to look wellto himself; to correct what is vi- 
cious in his own conduct; to rectify what is erro- 
neous in hisown judgment; to watch over hime 
self with unremitted vigilance ; and then to keep 
himself not unconnected with the world, but une 
sullied by it. If by uniform adherence to virtue 
and piety, he may silently admonish others through 
the force of example, or if, in seasonable opportus 
nities of prudent insinuation, he may instruct, by 
gentle counsels, those who have candor enough 
to receive advice ; such a man by living and mix- 
ing with society, will produce in it infinitely more 
moral good, than if he were in peevishness to de- 
sist from taking his share in the common con- 
cerns of mankind and the world. 

[ Dr. Hunting ford’s Discourses } 
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THE BALANCE, 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY, : 
AT No. 89, STATE-STREET, ALBANY, 
At Four Dollars fer annum, payable in advance. 
— 

(> The papers ofa year will constitute a volume (con- 
sisting of 52 numbers, or 416 pages)—and the last 
number of each volume will be accompanied with & 
Tide Page and Table of Contents. 

The volumes commence on the first of January of each 
year—and no subscription will be received for less than 
an entire volume. 

Subscriptions will be received at any time during the year 
and the antecedent numbers of the volume furnished. 

Papers sent by mail will be carefully enclosed, and pre- 
pared for the post-office on the day of publication. 
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